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industries, manufacturing, and the rapidly expanding service sector that represents most economic growth, a few firms account for most of the output. In 1977 the 6,000 firms employing more than 500 people accounted for 0.1 percent of all companies but almost half of total sales and total employment (Bureau of the Census, 1981). However, any analysis based on the behavior of the large corporations provides little useful information about millions of workers employed in millions of smaller units, many of them outside private business altogether. In 1977 some 2.8 million firms employing fewer than 50 people provided one-third of total business sales and employment. This point serves as the impetus for this paper. Too often discussions of American workers (and management) focus exclusively on business, and within the business sector on large corporations. Such an approach implies that corporate practices are generally representative or are the only ones worth considering.
Some analysts opposing this focus have created a growing but somewhat disparate literature on the "dual economy" with its "core/periphery" to differentiate large and small businesses (e.g., Averitt, 1968; Beck et al., 1978; Bluestone et al., 1973; Edwards et al., 1975; Galbraith, 1958, 1967). Firm size influences market power and to some extent the conditions of employment, particularly job stability and opportunities for advancement. All firms cannot, of course, be unambiguously sorted into any two-sector model, but the literature does call for systematic attention to small businesses, which have frequently been neglected in analysis of the relationships among work, family, and community. This attention is warranted also because-of a kind of small business mystique and ideology that have been present throughout American history.
As Stuart Bruchey, the economic historian, says in his introduction to a collection of essays on small business in American life (1980:1), "Small business not only belonged to every sector of the economy, it also reached out to affect the degree of social mobility, urban power structures, the legal systems and the formation of important values shared by Americans (to say nothing of its effects on labor relations, technological innovation and big business itself). In a word, small business has formed an integral part of American life." While small firms no longer dominate, they account for a significant share of both output and employment. The number of jobs provided by small firms varies by kind of business; 1 out of 6 workers in manufacturing was hired by a firm with fewer than 100 employees, but over half of all retail workers were employed by such small companies.
It is also the case that millions of workers are not employed by business, either small or large. But if data on what goes on in small firmsn simply cannot any longer be ignored. 2 Some 51 million persons received transfers, both public and private, in 1978 (Bureau of the Census, 1980).An
